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2 POSTALLIFE 


ew PMG welcomes 
postal challenge 


Albert V. Casey has a crystal-clear vision of 
what he wants to accomplish as the nation’s 
67th Postmaster General. Known as a specialist 
in turning around financially troubled com- tion.” 


panies, Casey has made decisiveness a personal Named to his post January 6 by the USPS Gov- 


hand-in-hand. “If we can come to a break-even op- 
eration and we’re not overcharging or undercharg- 
ing, then we will have job stability and job satisfac- 


trademark. ernors, Casey brings nearly 40 years of successful 
“My paramount goals for the Postal Service are business experience to his first job in the public 


achieving financial stability and making this a nice _ sector. His varied background includes Christmas 
place to work,” he says, stressing that the two go stints as a letter carrier when he attended high 





school in Arlington, MA, and as a mail handler in 
the Boston Post Office’s South Annex while he 
worked his way through Harvard. 

A man who believes that managers and employ- 
ees should communicate “up and down and side- 
ways” to maintain understanding, Casey agreed to 
share his views with Postal Life readers in an inter- 
view January 29. 

“The secret of being a successful manager,” says 
Casey, “at least from my point of view, is that you 
must always be certain that those people who work 
for you know what you expect of them. The great 
thing that all large organizations have in common 
is that you can only be effective through people. 
You must develop a theme, you must make clear 
assignments and you must give people a chance to 
achieve certain degrees of job satisfaction.” 

An extremely simple corporate structure is 
another Casey trademark. He developed the model 
for it during the 11 years he was acquiring and 
reorganizing some two dozen newspaper and broad- 
casting subsidiaries for the Times Mirror Co. 
“When I went into American Airlines, | organized 
it exactly along the lines that I’d had some good 
fortune with at the Times Mirror Co.,” says Casey. 


The management structure he devised requires 
only four functional areas: operations, marketing, 
finance and “all other” for anything that doesn’t fit 
in the first three. 

“First you had the department that creates the 
product,” he explains. “In the airline business these 
were the people who trained the pilots, flew the 
airplanes and handled the maintenance. The next 
function is the market function. This department 
decides what products to offer, how to price them 
and where to offer them. The finance department 
acts as ‘scorekeeper.’ It keeps the manufacturer and 
the marketer honest—makes sure their prices are ap- 
propriate and that all costs are met, and does the 
planning and forecasting. In the fourth group—we 
had law, public relations, personnel and all the 
other functions that weren’t necessarily grouped 
under the manufacturing, marketing and scorekeep- 
ing. Then you have the boss.” 


Casey took over as American Airlines’ boss in 
February 1974. The year before, American suffered 
a loss of $49 million, but in 1975, the company 
earned $20 million. He led American during a de- 
cade of turbulence as airlines scrambled to cope 
with the effects of deregulation, and he introduced 
such competitive innovations as “supersaver fares” 
and “frequent flier” promotions. By 1984, the year 
before he retired as chairman of the board of AMR 
Corp., American’s parent company, the airline was 
showing a profit of $228 million. 

At American, Casey also introduced and became 
a fan of the quality of working life concept. He 
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heartily endorses the Postal Service’s Employee In- 
volvement/Quality of Working Life movement. “It’s 
really another means of communications and job 
satisfaction,” he says, adding, “It makes people 
more self-starting than they would be otherwise.” 

Casey, who turned 66 in February, plans to ac- 
cept a teaching post at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity when he completes what he wants to do as 
Postmaster General. He says that he doesn’t expect 
to learn everything about the Postal Service during 
his tenure in the job. As he points out, however, “I 
never invented the newspaper or the airplane, and I 
never learned what makes a plane fly either. 

“I’m going to limit myself to knowing and un- 
derstanding the functions that are performed by the 
people who report to me,” he says. “Then I'll go 
down one step and review the corporate organiza- 
tion—how things are related—for each one who re- 
ports to the people who report to me. That’s as far 
as I go. 

“The Postal Service is so big, so enormous, that 
I can’t automatically say we’ve got extra levels of 
management or we’ve got too much staff. What 
we're going to examine first is a span-of-control 
arrangement. We want to make sure that at each 
level, as you go down, you have an appropriate 
span of control.” 

Other changes will result only after a concen- 
trated Postal Service study the PMG has commis- 
sioned. During the review, which will conclude in 
June, teams of postal managers will consider sug- 
gestions from all layers in the organization. 

“As these teams bring up ideas, in concert with 
(Deputy Postmaster General) Jackie Strange, I'll 
decide where the emphasis will be placed for 
further review and possible implementation of 
change,” says Casey. In addition to developing a 
more effective management structure, he’s particu- 
larly interested in looking at advanced technology, 
opportunities in marketing and greater productivity 
and efficiency in transportation. 


Casey says that he took on the job of PMG “be- 
cause this country has given me great and wonder- 
ful opportunities. 1 genuinely want to repay it in 
some small measure. I like lots of people,” he adds. 
“I like big numbers, I like a visible product. These 
are all things that I’ve found interesting to be as- 
sociated with, and they are certainly all here in the 
Postal Service.” 

Viewing it from a business standpoint, Casey 
finds the lengthy process required for changing 
rates or introducing new products to be a serious 
impediment to the Postal Service’s ability to com- 
pete. 

“We're so severely limited in our pricing actions 
that we really can’t take advantage of the most im- 
portant competitive edge—which is what the con- 


He heartily 
endorses 
the E/QWL 


movement. 
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sumer pays for our product. If United Airlines low- 
ered its price between points A and B, American 
Airlines would match it inside of three minutes. 
Even if you’re going to lose money by matching, 
you lose less money than you do by not matching. 
So the competition can come in and very margin- 
ally underprice our products and services and we 
can’t react. 

“Now you can say we have the advantage of a 
quasi-monopoly, and we certainly do,” he con- 
tinues. “But our first charge by Congress is to pro- 
vide a nationwide postal service to tie this country 
together. That charge comes above our desire to 
compete and it’s going to be very hard to compete 
in big markets where they have the price advantage 
on us. 


“You know, the country could do without Ameri- 


can Airlines or the Los Angeles Times,” he says, 
“but it sure as heck couldn’t do without the United 
States Postal Service. 

“We're providing, over an enormous geographi- 
cal area, exactly the same products and services— 
and in no other name-—that we do in, say, San 


Diego. So, we must never forget that the Postal 
Service is a system. It’s very similar to an airline. It 
has point-to-point service, it has hub-and-spoke 
service and we’re necessarily dependent on the ser- 
vices that the other parts of the whole provide. One 
poor performance can destroy a lot of service 
standards.” 

In the PMG’s view, postal employees get a lot of 
unfair criticism from the public. “I think they have 
a great sense of dedication and interest and that 
they appreciate their importance to the country as a 
whole,” he says, adding that he’s no stranger to un- 
fair criticism. He recalls getting blamed for every- 
thing from airline scheduling to flight attendants 
who didn’t smile when he headed the AMR Corp. 
“When you deal with the public you must be able 
to stand the heat in the kitchen,” he says. 

Casey volunteers his own benchmark for evaluat- 
ing his performance as Postmaster General. “Every- 
one knows that I’m here for a modest period of 
time. | would just hope that whenever that period 
ends, people will say, ‘I’m glad he was here.’ That’s 
all that matters to me.” = 


: 
| ; y 


“My paramount goals 
are achieving financial 
stability and making this 
a nice place to work.” 


“The country could do 
without American Airlines 
or the Los Angeles Times, 
but it sure as heck couldn’t 
do without the Postal 
Service.” 


“Our first charge by 
Congress is to provide a 
nationwide postal service 
to tie this country 
together.” 





Robert Setrakian was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate this past December as a Governor of the 
Postal Service. He will serve a term that ex- 
pires in 1993. 

Governor Setrakian, a businessman from San 
Francisco, previously served as a presidentially- 
appointed commissioner of the Federal Maritime 
Commission in Washington, DC, from May 1983 
to August 1985. Prior to that position, he served as 
president of the California Growers Winery from 
1966 to 1982 and as president of the Coastwise 
Steamship Line from 1957 to 1963. 

Throughout his career, Governor Setrakian has 
been actively involved in numerous business and 
civic endeavors in San Francisco. He is presently 
president of the William Saroyan Foundation and 
director of the F.N. Financial Corporation, the 
First Nationwide Savings and the River Oaks 
Agricorp. 

Governor Setrakian was born in Fresno, CA, and 
received his bachelor’s degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1949. He has four children and lives in 
San Francisco and Marin County, California. 
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Senate confirms 


two new Governors 


J. H. Tyler McConnell, a lawyer and retired 
businessman, was confirmed in December as a 
Governor of the Postal Service for a term ex- 
piring December 8, 1988. 

Governor McConnell is the retired chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Delaware Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, DE, and currently serves on the board 
of directors of that company. He was assistant to 
the president and a member of the board of direc- 
tors for Hercules, Inc. for many years. 

He has served in numerous appointive positions 
throughout his career, including commissioner and 
later chairman of the Delaware State Highway De- 
partment, member and first chairman of a joint 
compact between Delaware and New Jersey for 
building and operating all bridge and ferry crossings 
between the two states, and chairman of the Dela- 
ware Interstate Highway Division. For his outstand- 
ing service with the Delaware Highway Depart- 
ment, a bridge over the Brandywine River in that 
state was named after him. 

Governor McConnell received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Virginia Military Institute and two law 
degrees from the University of Virginia Law 
School. A native of Richmond, VA, he is married 
and has three children. He resides in Wilmington, 


DE, and Palm Beach, FL. @ 
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JESTY’S 
MAIL 


E BRITISH POST OFFICE 


Learning to speak “the British language”’ 
and picking up postal jargon was half the fun 
hen U.S. letter carrier Kenneth Smith spent 
: part of his vacation last summer dropping in 
on postal facilities in England. 

He and his wife, Linda, a university professor, 
spent a week in London and a week in the coun- 
tryside in July, visiting post offices along their holi- 
day route. 

During his travels, Smith discovered that: 

® His counterparts across the Atlantic follow 
“walks” not “routes,” often pushing their mail 
along in a “trolley” (cart) if they don’t use a bicy- 
cle, moped or van. 

® Distribution clerks in the United Kingdom— 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland— 
work the mail at “sorting frames” (cases) and sort 
by “roads” (roughly equivalent to schemes). 

® During their breaks, employees in larger facili- 
ties may take refreshment in a “canteen,” and in 
the licensed ones, they can order a pint of ale to 
wash down their lunch. 
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@ The staff at “counters” (retail windows) in 
Crown offices and sub-post offices provide some 
200 varied services for their customers. Someone 
“queuing up” (waiting in line) at a post office may 
want to transact business with the National Giro 
Bank, which is part of The Post Office, buy travel- 
ers “cheques,” pick up a pension payment, buy a 
car license sticker, pay a telephone bill or rent to a 
local housing authority, even, in an experimental 
program, order Flowers-by-Post, as well as buy 
stamps. 

@ At parcel concentration offices (bulk mail cen- 
Delivery postman Harold King, 58, has been bringing mail 
to h and busi in Daventry, England for 20 
years. “I’ve worn a pacemaker for several years, but still 
take all the overtime I can get,” confides King. A typical 
postman makes about 180 pounds ($257) a week in = 


pay and works an average of 51 hours a week, inclu 
overtime. 








ters), mail handlers unload “lorries” (trucks) and 
move mail in wooden “mates” or “APTs” (“all- 
purpose trailers” similar to our aluminum APCs or 
all-purpose containers). 

But, strictly speaking, there are no mail handlers 
in the British Post Office—nor city carriers, rural 
carriers or clerks. Almost all “staff’ (employees) go 
by the designations “postman” or “postwoman.” 

The Smiths scheduled their only official tour of 
a postal facility by mail from their home outside of 
Milwaukee. Ken Smith works out of the Tuckaway 
Station there and Linda teaches off-campus courses 
for the National College of Education. They ar- 
ranged to visit a London sorting facility before they 
left, using an address they'd discovered on their 
first trip to London in 1984 (see box). 

When he arrived for the tour, the 18-year vet- 
eran letter carrier found himself wishing that he 
had toured his own sectional center facility in Mil- 
waukee in preparation. “If 1 had, I could have 
made a better comparison of the mail processing 
operations,” he says. Nevertheless, Smith returned 
with a remarkably detailed view of U.K. postal op- 
erations to share with Postal Life readers. 

Moreover, nothing in Milwaukee or elsewhere 
could have prepared him for the highlight of his 
visit to the London postal facility—a trip some 70 
feet beneath it to see an underground electric rail- 
road dedicated solely to mail transportation. 

The railroad project began in 1911 when postal 
officials predicted that “even with the introduction 
of motorized vans, the average speed for crossing 
London traffic will not rise above 8 miles per 
hour.” (The forecast wasn’t far off the mark; week- 
day traffic speed in London now averages 12 mph.) 
Actual work on the project began in 1914 and con- 
tinued to 1917, despite the outbreak of World War 
1, until it was temporarily halted. In fact, the twin 
tunnels dug to connect postal stations were used to 
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store art treasures from the Tate and National Por- 
trait Galleries to protect them from destruction by 
Zeppelin bombs during the war. 

Completed in 1927, the railroad line extends six 
and a half miles and links six major sorting offices 
and two rail stations. Trains run continuously 22 
hours a day, Monday through Friday. The 34 
cars—each with four compartments, carry sor 
35,000 sacks of letters and parcels a day 
beneath London’s worst traffic at speed 
of up to 40 miles an hour. , 

Smith felt especially favored to. visit a 
control room for the electric railroad. 7) 

He watched, fascinated, while three ~ 

operators at a circuit board routed the § 

27-foot cars to platforms beneath the 

sorting offices. They switch them onto 

side railings for loading and unloading, from 

one station to another, and to maintenance berths 
for inspection or repair. 

The postal facility above the railroad, which the 
Smiths spent more than an hour touring, is no less 
remarkable. The Mount Pleasant Sorting Office is 
the largest mail processing facility in Europe and 
the second largest, after Chicago, in the world. 
Called “The Mount” by the 3,000 employees who 
keep it running 24 hours a day, it sprawls over four 
city blocks in Northeast London. Its workroom area 
alone covers three acres and, “There’s not a wall in 
the whole place,” declares Smith, “only poles to 
support the ceilings.” 

On their tour, the U.S. couple watched mail go 
through a segregating (culling) operation to the au- 
tomatic letter facer (ALF) which cancels stamps on 
machineable mail and separates first and second 
class letters. 

The mechanization at Mount Pleasant includes 
sorting desks, presorters and automatic sorting 
machines (ASMs). At sorting desks, operators type 


* While traffic in London 


crawls overhead, the 
ey British Post Office’s 
eg 
<< sacks of letters and 
i parcels a day at speeds 


a of up to 40 mph. 


Photo courtesy of British Post Office 








Judy Russel walks a 
seven-mile route in 
2 1/2 hours every 
morning in Badby, a 
village made famous 
by visits from “The 
Elephant Man.” As 
a new employee, she 
must work another 
39 years to receive a 
full term retirement 
at half her annual 
salary. 
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the alpha-numeric postal code, and their equip- 
ment prints it on the face of the envelope in the 
form of two rows of machine-readable dots. 

The letters then go to the presorter, which reads 
the top row of dots for the “outward” (outgoing) 
code. It’s also programmed to select mail that re- 
quires the earliest dispatch for the first runs 
through the automatic sorting machines, which 
make a finer sort. 

At the destination sorting office, one of 80 


; mechanized facilities in the U.K., another ASM 


the bottom row of dots (at a speed of 1,600 
es per hour) for the “inward” or secondary 


that arrives too late for processing at the 


g office may get a ride on one of the 42— 


to be 43—Traveling Post Offices. 
ese are overnight trains with specially 
equipped coaches providing room for crews 
of clerks to sort mail en route and drop 
mail sacks off at stations along the way in 
time for next-day delivery. 

More than half the mail in Britain travels by 
regular rail service, using about 4,000 trains daily. 
Another two million first-class letters about one in 
eight, are carried by chartered aircraft flying be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 2 a.m. 

By charging a lower rate for mailing, the Post 
Office in the United Kingdom encourages the use 
of second-class mail for items that don’t have ur- 
gent time value. Currently, the second-class postage 
costs 17 cents (U.S.) compared to the first-class 
rate of 24 cents. 

In much the same way as third-class mail in the 


[Pqrum wit 


Yes son erunadileae RN oee 
Sorting Office by writing to: — 


The Postmaster Controller — 
Fourth floor, Puc Off Buling 
London ECIAIBB—™ 
United Kingdom . 


‘Fiaws, which noweielly sda: 
a 
Underground Railway, last about one and three- 
quarters hours. 

Tis tour ‘are-clbased Btcs Malice ae 
mid-January (the Christmas rush), during two 
weeks in April and on national holidays. During 
the rest of the year, the visiting times are Mon- 
day through Thursday at 10:30 am., 2:30 o* 
and 7:30 p.m. 


U.S., second-class mail in the U.K. allows more 
efficient use of employees, equipment and facilities 
during the hours before and after first-class mail is 
handled. 

In 1969, in a move similar to what took place in 
the U.S. two years later, The Post Office was sepa- 
rated from the British government and became a 
nationalized industry. 

Unlike the postal reorganization in the U.S., 
however, The Post Office in Britain received great- 
er freedom to establish postage rates that are advan- 
tageous to its business. 


Out in the countryside 

The trains and mass transit in Britain “make ours 
look like nothing” in terms of frequency, reliability 
and speed, says Ken Smith. Still, when it came 
time to tour the countryside, the Smiths had a lot 
of ground to cover so they rented a car. Since he 
spends a good deal of his working day in a right- 
hand drive vehicle, Ken felt comfortable behind the 
wheel and quickly adapted to driving on the left 
and using the “roundabouts” that replace four-way 
stops and stoplights. 

In pursuit of Linda’s interests, the couple visited 
Cambridge and Oxford and universities in Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Leeds in the northern mid- 
lands. In Eynesford, about 25 miles east of Lon- 
don, they talked with the postman who brings mail 
to that village from a post town office in Dartford. 
The delivery postman had sorted the mail to carrier 
routes, starting at 5:30 a.m. After a 30-minute 
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breakfast break at 8:30, he brought it to Eynesford. 

“The ‘regular’ who brings the mail has 162 
stops, and the three part-time postwomen there de- 
liver to about 100 stops each near the area where 
they live in the countryside,” says Ken.“ They begin 
at 10 a.m. and finish about 1 p.m. 

“On his way back, the ‘regular’ collects outgoing 
mail from all the little towns between Eynesford 
and Dartford.” 

Overall, Smith was impressed with what he saw 
in England, such as the variety of services offered 
in the sub-post offices, which he found in 177,381*** 744,490 
groceries, drug stores, even bakeries. “I found it 22 cents 
odd, though, that pension checks aren’t delivered a ag ES . 
by mail,” he says. ‘Ok teeied Acomt 4: ghee plomtrsey orang hae ew 

He was also impressed by the spit and polish of * miher 30,1985) 
his carrier colleagues, who wore uniform suit coats * The Br Poet rn 
and pants even in 90-degree July weather. 

But most of all, he was impressed with the un- 
failing courtesy of the reception the couple re- 
ceived—especially at the Mount Pleasant Sorting 
Office. “I wish I’d gotten the name of the fellow 
who gave us the tour. It was excellent—I’d really 
like to thank him.” 

So would we. In fact, in appreciation for the 
tour guide and Ken Smith’s report, if any Postal 
Life reader is planning a trip to London, would you 
please pass the word at The Mount? @ 


: t. ih Automatic sorting 
a ~ machines (ASMs) in the 
A United Kingdom read 
a postal codes, which are 
typed onto the face of 
envelopes in the form of 
i two rows of machine- 
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Answers 


1. The Marrying Kind, Columbia Pictures, 1952. Writ- 
ten by the famous screenwriting team of the late actress 
Ruth Gordon and her husband, Garson Kanin, The Mar- 
rying Kind was directed by George Cukor, whose other 
movie hits include, The Philadelphia Story, Born Yester- 
day (for which Judy Holliday won 1950’s Oscar for best 
actress) and My Fair Lady. 


2. Miracle on 34th Street, 1947, written and directed by 
George Seaton. In this movie, Edmund Gwenn, who 
plays a benevolent old fellow named Kris Kringle, goes 
on trial for impersonating Santa. When the post office 
delivers all its Santa mail to Kringle in the courtroom, 
defense attorney John Payne, (center) argues that the 
post office couldn’t be wrong, and judge Gene Lockhart 
agrees with him and dismisses the charges. 


3. Appointment with Danger, Paramount Pictures, 1951. 


Ladd plays a postal inspector who tries to prevent a big 
mail robbery. The movie also starred Dragnet’s Jack 
Webb and Phyllis Calvert. 


4. The Barefoot Mailman, a 1950 Columbia Pictures 
release. The barefoot mailman, played by Lew Ayres, was 
based on a true story of carriers who delivered mail along 
the coast of Florida in the late 19th Century. 


5. Blondie Hits the Jackpot. This series of movies from 
Columbia began in 1938 and starred Penny Singleton 
and Arthur Lake. The series always included a scene like 
this with the carrier, Mr. Woodley, lying in a scattered 
pile of mail after Dagwood knocked him down on his 
way to work. 


6. Dear Heart, 1964. Geraldine Page plays a lonely post- 
master from a small town who finds romance with Glenn 
Ford (right) at a postmaster convention in Chicago. In 
this photo Page is joined in convention merry-making by 
Ford and fellow-postmaster Stubby Kaye. 


7. The Postman Always Rings Twice, Columbia Pictures, 
1946. This melodrama has been made into a movie three 
more times, most recently starring Jack Nicholson and 
Jessica Lange, but none of them ever captured the public’s 
fancy quite like this version. 


8. A Letter to Three Wives, 20th-Century Fox, 1948. 
The story still has appeal—just last year it was remade 
for television starring Stephanie Zimbalist, Lonie Ander- 
son and Michele Lee as the three waiting wives. & 
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CGma TEST 
DO YOU HAVE 


‘WRITE’ 
STUFF? 


Be a published writer! Win $300! 

Enter the Postal Life writing contest, and 
you could win $300 and have your story pub- 
lished. Write a first-person story of not more 
than 1,000 words for either of the following 
two categories: 

1. Character category: “The most unforgettable 
character I’ve met in the Postal Service.” 

2. Subject category: A story about a postal subject, 
such as courtesy, Express Mail, ZIP + 4 or safety. 

There will be two winners in each category. First 
prize will be $300, second prize $150. Additional 
prizes may be awarded by the judges. 

The winners will be announced in the Sep- 
tember/October issue of Postal Life, and winning 
entries will be published in September/October and 
in subsequent issues. 

Deadline to enter is June 1. 

Writing tips: 

Narrow your focus—don’t try to write about too 
much. Get a clear idea of the main point of your 
story before you begin. 

Be concrete. Write about people and situations, 
rather than vague ideas or concepts. For example, 
if you select courtesy as the topic of your story, 
write about a specific incident that demonstrates 
courtesy, rather than the idea of courtesy. 

Use detail to create images in the reader’s mind. 
For exampie, if you’re writing about people, give 
details about their clothes, their smile (or frown) or 
their dirty fingernails, so that the reader can almost 
picture them. 

Stick to the subject. Don’t wander off into areas 
not important to your story. 

Avoid jargon, postal or otherwise. 

And finally, use correct spelling and grammar. 


Rules: 

1. All Postal Service employees are eligible, except 
those at Public and Employee Communications in 
Headquarters and regional offices and in public af- 
fairs positions in the field. 

2. All entries must be typed and double-spaced on 
8 1/2 inch by 11 inch white paper. 

3. Type whether your story is in the “character” or 
“subject” category on the top right-hand side of 
your first page. 

4. Your story must not exceed 1,000 words; how- 
ever, the length should be appropriate to the sub- 
ject, and shorter stories will receive equal consider- 
ation. 

5. Judging will be done by the Public and Employee 
Communications staff at Headquarters in 
Washington, DC. 

6. All entries become the property of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or ac- 
knowledged. 

7. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, 
June 1, 1986 to be eligible. 

8. Mail entries to: Postal Life Story Writing Con- 
test, Room 10843, U.S. Postal Service, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 8 
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The audience fell silent as the postal inspec- 
tor gently pried open a container labeled “Pet 
Baby Rattler.’”’ He cautiously peered inside the 
box and gingerly reached for its contents. 

Then the group of senior citizens roared with 
laughter as they saw what the inspector pulled out 
of the box—an ordinary baby rattle. 

Audiences like this one all over the country are 
learning to beware of misleading advertising and 
mail fraud through a program of consumer aware- 
ness that the Inspection Service inaugurated in 
1980. 

To help prevent mail fraud by educating the 
public, fraud specialists in the Inspection Service 
give talks to schools, businesses and civic and postal 
groups, appear on radio and television and write 
articles for newspapers and magazines. 

They warn consumers about the dazzling array of 





mail order products and services that don’t work, 
don’t deliver what they promise and, sometimes, 
don’t even exist. 

For instance, there was the $3.95 “Universal 
Coat Hanger” that turned out to be a nice sturdy 
nail, and an ordinary tablespoon, advertised as a 
solid state Compact Food Server and selling for 
$13.95. Another ad offered an engraved picture of 
Abraham Lincoln for $10 that turned out to be the 
one found on a penny. And for the energy con- 
scious, another ad offered a clothesline and clothes- 
pins that sold for $39.99 and $9.99, advertised as a 
“Solar Clothes Dryer.” 

Amazing schemes 

Unfortunately, no matter how fast inspectors 
close cases, inventive minds come up with new 
schemes to separate the unsuspecting from their 
cash. Sometimes it’s small amounts, such as the 





$15 the elderly, poor or handicapped may invest in 
a phony work-at-home scheme or the $9.95 spent 
on abook offering a miracle diet. And sometimes 
it’s a life savings sunk into uninhabitable retire- 
ment property or fake gold mine stock. 

Inspector Ralph Cook, a medical fraud expert 
who works for the Inspection Service in Los 
Angeles, never ceases to be amazed by the schemes 
people come up with to make money. They grab 
the latest public issue and prey on people’s fears. 
For example, his office recently put two mailers out 
of business who were selling a spermicide cream as 
a prevention against AIDS. 

Over the five years he has been involved in fight- 
ing mail fraud, Cook has seen just about every- 
thing. “Medical fraud is one of the worst kinds,” 
he says, “because it can take more than money 
from its victims. It can cause suffering and even 
death.” 

He remembers the “Day and Night Baby 
Nurser,” which consisted of a long tube that went 
from a bottle, over the baby’s head, into a nipple 
that fit into the baby’s mouth. After initial com- 
plaints the inventor modified his product to fit 
around a baby’s wrist instead of over the head. 
“But either way, it posed all kinds of dangers,” 
points out Cook. “The tube could have strangled a 
baby, not to mention the danger of milk sitting out 
all night. And the tube was impossible to clean 
properly once it was used.” 
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The Inspection Service can move fast when a 
dangerous product is on the market. “We had that 
baby nurser off the market within 10 days of hear- 
ing about it,” says Cook. 

Diet products are a continuing problem for the 
Inspection Service. In their attempts to be thin, 
people will fall for the most outrageous scams. 
Cook sees pills, wraps (one such product turned 
out to be nothing more than Saran Wrap), creams 
and dozens of other kinds of diet products. But his 
personal choice as the craziest one he ever ran 
across was a pair of “diet glasses.” “They were 
called ‘Vision Dieter’,” he says. ““They had one 
blue and one red lens, and they were supposed to 
affect the retina of the eye and make food look un- 


appetizing.” (continued next page) 
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Other products have been nearly as nutty—a 
bust developer that attached to a vacuum cleaner, 
or a $3 “guaranteed bug killer” that was nothing 
more than two blocks of wood and instructions to 
smash the bug between them. But the public keeps 
on buying them. 

Senior citizens are a particular target for con art- 
ists and they often fall prey to medical and invest- 
ment fraud. Cook, who talks to many groups, tells 
them to examine what they are buying, and “‘if it 
looks too good to be true, it probably is. I tell them 
if they buy gold mine stock or oil wells in Alaska 
from someone on the phone without any investiga- 
tion, they’re not buying a product, they are buying 
the salesman.” 

A joint effort 

In addition to spreading the word about mail 
fraud, the inspectors also want to make the public 
aware of the Inspection Service’s efforts in fraud 
prevention and consumer protection. Many people 
are unaware of this unique aspect of the Postal Ser- 
vice. When two postal inspectors appeared on the 
Larry King talk show, the experienced broadcaster 
was amazed to learn about the 205-year-old Inspec- 
tion Service and its consumer protection program. 
He had no idea that such a program even existed. 

The Inspection Service wants people to know 
that they have somewhere to turn if they are vic- 
tims of mail fraud. Help is available, no matter 
how small the loss. People need to know that they 
can call their local postmaster, and he or she will 
put them in touch with an inspector. 


The Inspection Service handpicks each consumer 
specialist for oral and written communication skills 
and the potential to come up with innovative, re- 
sourceful and imaginative ways to reach the public. 


In Los Angeles, six members of the Postal Crime 
Prevention team work in their own specialities. Ken 
Bond, an inspector for six years, has been on the 
team for seven months. He works on postal theft 
and check fraud. He speaks to bank employees, tel- 
ling them what to look for in forgery attempts, and 
he talks to consumers on how they can help pre- 
vent mail theft. “Inspectors work hand in hand 
with the public,” says Bond. “When a mail vehicle 
is broken into, we notify everyone in the vicinity 
and ask them to alert us if they are missing any 
mail, particularly checks. We tell them if they don’t 
receive a check to immediately call the person or 
company that issued the check to stop payment.” 


When consumers report mail theft or fraud, they 
are helping to crack down on illegal schemes. Edu- 
cated consumers can tip off inspectors in time to 
put a stop to some of these schemes before they 
hurt people. In one such case, an ad offering ac- 
commodations for visitors to the Olympics was re- 
moved before the first potential victim could write 
a $400 check for non-existent lodgings. 


The service also pulled an end-run on a firm of- 
fering a “Superbowl Weekend” package for $279. 
Because an alert customer notified the Inspection 
Service, the outfit never had a chance to collect a 
cent. 





To help prevent mail fraud and keep the public 
informed, the Los Angeles Inspection Service has a 
media liaison specialist. This inspector keeps the 
press informed about the latest scams, sends litera- 
ture to groups about mail fraud and theft, prepares 
news releases and information about mail fraud 
trials, and sets up information booths at Open 
Houses. 

“We want the public to be aware of the problems 
they can encounter, and to do that, we have to 
make the information available to them,” says 
Bond. “Preventing mail fraud is a joint effort be- 
tween the public and the Postal Service.” 
Common sense approach 

Dave Breault, coordinator of the Los Angeles 
crime prevention team, thinks that customers who 
become victims of fraud must take some of the re- 
sponsibility themselves. “These con artists play on 
human greed,” he says. “People think they are 
going to get something for nothing, and nobody 
ever does.” 

He recalls one scam involving the sale of pens 
and pencils along with chances to win prizes. At 
first the price and the prizes were small. Then the 
con artists called back to say that there was a delay 
in closing the contest and offered even bigger prizes 
(for bigger prices) if the people would buy more 
pencils. Then they called back again and told the 
victims there would be a further delay, but that 
they could now try for even bigger prizes. Many 
people fell for this three times, some of them pay- 
ing more than $100 for less than $10 worth of 
pencils. But there were never any prizes awarded, 
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and the operators left town with the money. 

“Everyone knows you shouldn’t buy products 
over the phone from a person or an organization 
you don’t know,” says Breault, “but people keep 
doing it. And everyone knows you can’t buy an 
emerald for $1.99, but people keep buying them. 
And everyone knows you can’t make $1,000 stuf- 
fing envelopes part-time at home, but people keep 
falling for that one, too.” 

Breault thinks an informed and aware public is a 
less vulnerable public, but he says, “It’s difficult to 
keep one step ahead of these con artists. Just when 
you think you’ve seen all the scams, there’s a new 
one, or a new twist. The last scheme has not been 
invented yet, and probably never will be.” 

His advice to consumers in the face of fraud art- 
ists with unlimited imaginations: “Be cautious and 
protect yourself. Common sense is your best 
weapon.” @ 
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ABS. 
INTELPO 
ww" 
FASTEST 
MAIL ON EARTH 


What travels across oceans in seconds, is 
economical, easy to use and available in every 
language? 

INTELPOST, that’s what. 

INTELPOST is the Postal Service’s international 


mail service that allows users to send electronically 
copies of original documents to 27 foreign coun- 
tries. A top-of-the-line product of which postal 
people can be proud, INTELPOST is the fastest 
international mail service that we offer. It allows 
almost instant world-wide transmission from any- 
where in the United States by dial-in option, or 
over-the-counter from more than 120 designated 
stations and branches in 12 American cities (see 
box below for list of U.S. cities and destination 
countries). 

# INTELPOST is fast. Customers may pick up a 
copy of their message at a post office in most of the 
participating foreign countries usually within one 
hour after it’s transmitted. Or the copy can be de- 
livered by a.postal carrier in the receiving country 
on a same-day or next-day basis, depending on the 
delivery option selected. 

# INTELPOST is economical. The cost is only $5 
a page, and even less for volume users. 

@ INTELPOST is accurate. There is little chance 
for error since a direct copy of the customer’s docu- 
ment is transmitted. 

# INTELPOST is versatile. Customers may send 
text, graphs, charts, sketches, signatures—anything 
that can be copied. And messages may be sent in 
any language because an actual copy of the custo- 
mer’s document is sent. 

®@ INTELPOST is convenient. Customers with 
compatible equipment may dial into our system 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

= INTELPOST is easy to use. There are no com- 
plicated requirements. Documents transmitted 
should not be smaller than five inches by five in- 
ches or larger than eight and a half inches by 14 


inches. They should be clean, flat and unstapled. 
Glossy photographs are not accepted, but sharp, 
clean photocopies of glossy photos may be sent. 

® INTELPOST is far reaching. From Canada to 
the Far East to Australia, INTELPOST can reach 
nearly 700 million people. That’s the combined 
population of the countries served by INTELPOST. 
®@ INTELPOST is secure. Its messages receive the 
same protection as First-Class Mail. 

Who uses INTELPOST? Customers who benefit 
most from this service are large banks, securities 
firms, import/export firms, manufacturers and 
wholesalers, publishers and other companies en- 
gaged in international business. INTELPOST is a 
valuable part of the entire range of mailing services 
we provide for our international customers. 
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SHORT STUFF 


Hand cancel. A customer in Blacksburg, VA, 
sent her daughter in Kenai, AK, one of her home- 
grown pumpkins for Halloween. That might not 
seem so unusual until you consider what it was 
wrapped in—nothing. The pumpkin was mailed 
bearing a drawn-on jack-o’-lantern face on one side 
and a neatly printed address on the other. The 
pumpkin arrived in three days without a scratch. 


Be. 


A quilt of many colors. When Louis Ayers re- 
tired after 31 years as a letter carrier in Milan, MO, 
the people on his route presented him with a quilt 
with 180 names sewn on it in different colors. In- 
cluded were the names of all his customers, his fel- 
low workers and even a few of his old customers 


who had moved from his route but still remem- 
bered him. 








Can you figure out this address? It is in the 
form of a rebus, a puzzle using pictures to describe 
words. Someone sent a letter through the 
Chicopee, MA, Post Office using only this puzzle 
for an address, and it took the nixie employees 














there only a few minutes to decipher it and send it 
on its way without delay, much to the astonish- 
ment of its receiver. The puzzle address reads (first 
line) Dotty Paradise, (second line) 11 Plante Cir- 
cle, (third line) Chicopee, Mass. 





Big numbers. With the Postal Service delivering 
mail in the billions of pieces every year (140 billion 
last year), and the federal budget hovering at $800 
billion, it becomes increasingly difficult to get a 
firm hold on the numbers that barrage us each day. 
But the Elizabeth, NJ, Post Office offered this re- 
freshing analogy of its daily delivery: “If you 
stacked all the mail flowing into the Elizabeth Post 
Office in just one average day, you'd have to lean 
out of the 70th floor window of the Empire State 
Building to put a stamp on the top letter.” Or how 
about this one: “If you put the 30 billion stamps 
issued by the USPS in 1984 end to end, they 
would stretch around the world 19 times.” Now 
that’s a lot of tired tongues. 


Doctor prescribes appreciation for USPS. Dr. 
Leo Buscaglia, psychologist, writer and television 
personality, is a fan of the Postal Service. In a re- 
cent column he wrote, “There are fewer and fewer 
services these days that have retained an essentially 
personal touch, but the Postal Service does.” He 
goes on to say he admires the Postal Service for its 
efficiency and thinks postal people are friendly and 
considerate. “We take it for granted that all our 
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mail will arrive in good shape, within a few days. 
And more often than not it does,” he says. “But 
one of our favorite pastimes is complaining about 
the agencies with which we frequently deal. We 
have a way of remembering the foul-ups with de- 
tailed precision as if it were the rule rather than the 
exception. We can go for years receiving excellent 
service and then suddenly become angry at the first 
sign of a mixup or delay.” Buscaglia ends his col- 
umn with, “Before we start complaining too 
strongly, it might be well to ask ourselves where we 
can still obtain service with a smile for 22 cents a 
transaction.” 


If one sport is good, three is even better. Jess 
Adank, a distribution clerk at the Minneapolis/St. 
Paul Bulk Mail Center, and Jack Kettering, a letter 
carrier for the Rock Island, IL, Post Office, are 
both winners of grueling Triathalon races. Triatha- 
lon competitors must first swim 1.5 miles, then 
ride a bicycle 45 miles and end by running 10 
miles. Adank won the Midwest Classic Triathalon 
for his age group and placed 187th out of 1,000 
entrants in the World Championship Triathalon in 
Hawaii last October. He says he likes the Triatha- 
lon because it is an individual sport with a lot of 
self-satisfaction. Kettering, a runner for many 
years, recently won the Illinois State Championship 
Triathalon for his age bracket. When asked why he 
pushes himself so hard, the 52-year-old carrier said, 
“We all need to excel in something, and | haven’t 
yet reached my peak.” @ 
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POSTAL PERSONALITIES 


“Toot, the clown” makes magic 


Bill Tuter does a little magic, some pup- 
peteering, performs funny skits and 
“sculptures” balloons by the gross. As “Toot, 
The Clown,” the 20-year letter carrier at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma’s Southside Station appeals 
to all age groups from pre-schoolers to retired 
seniors. 

Though he charges for some performances, such 
as birthday parties, Tuter volunteers at many nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals and even a battered women’s 
shelter. Of the latter, he says, “Those women cer- 
tainly need a smile or two.” 

But whether he gets paid for it or not, Tuter says 
clowning brings “untold rewards.” Returning re- 
cently from his wife’s hospital room where she was 
recovering from open-heart surgery, he noticed an 
89-year-old woman maneuvering her walker up and 
down the hall. “I took one of the balloons I was 
carrying and made her a quick poodle,” he says. 
“The smile she gave me was worth a million dol- 
lars.” 

Tuter taught himself clowning by reading books, 
observing others and attending conventions where 
magicians, ventriloquists and clowns share secrets. 
He develops his own routines as well as those for 
his puppets and spends as much as $400 at a time 
on balloons. 

Young children are his favorite admirers, he says. 
“They love it when I teach them to apply clown 
makeup.” @ 


Showman sells Express Mail 


Arthur Hatgis’ richly varied past serves him 
well in his present job as window clerk in the 
South Lynnfield, MA, Post Office. A former 
band leader and entertainer, professional 
bowler, baseball shortstop and emcee of char- 
ity functions, he now puts much of his energy 
and his skills as a showman into acquiring new 
Express Mail accounts from his customers. 

“Getting customers interested in using Express 
Mail adds an element of challenge to my job,” he 
says. “Not that it’s so hard to do. With a viable 
product to sell and potential customers coming 
right up to my window, all I have to do is hustle.” 

As a young boy in Peabody, MA, Hatgis was 
mad about baseball—“played every day”—and 
seemed destined for a career in the big leagues. In- 
stead, he joined the Air Force in 1950 and was 
sent to Germany where he played ball in Erding, 
right near the Russian sector. 

“I had two good years there,” he says, “playing 
shortstop and batting cleanup, but when I came 
out of the service in 1954, I gave up baseball for 
music.” 

With four other Greek Americans, Hatgis 
formed a band called the “Grecian Keys.” He 
played drums and sang—in five languages—while 
his buddies played guitar, oud (a heavy, stringed 





Arabic instrument), clarinet and bouzouki (a Greek 
instrument like a mandolin). 

Following a number of years appearing locally, 
the band went on the road. During that time Hat- 
gis kept two barber shops going back home and re- 
turned periodically to act as master of ceremonies 
for hometown Greek affairs. “I’ve introduced every 
governor of the state since the "50s, I’d guess.” 

He joined the Postal Service as a window clerk in 
South Lynnfield in 1981. It’s a busy office, located 
near several industrial parks whose employees stop 
in regularly. Hatgis usually begins his sales pitch by 
asking customers what line they’re in and whether 
they've tried Express Mail Service. That gives him a 
chance to talk about rates—the 2-Pound Pak at 
$10.75, for example. 

“I can usually show customers how they can save 
40 to 50 percent of their mailing costs and also im- 
prove delivery,” he explains. “If they show enough 
interest, I fill out referral cards and send them to 
the sectional center. So far 1 have 18 referrals of 
which two are corporate accounts expected to gen- 
erate substantial revenues annually. 

“I love people and I love to compete,” he says. 
“Taking business away from our competitors makes 
my day.” @ 


A grand Vietnam reunion 


Charles Bauer, a window clerk for the Pater- 
son, NJ, Post Office, is looking for the men he 
served with in Vietnam, hoping to pull off a 
grand reunion in 1986. 

It’s been 20 years since Bauer left Hawaii with 
the 300 other young soldiers in the 25th Military 
Police Company who were headed for Vietnam. 
His return to the States a year later, in 1967 when 
he was 21, was typical of thousands of others who 
came home to a changed populace and didn’t know 
what to make of it. Recalling that era his voice 
tightens. “I just bopped around for a long time 
holding grudges and feeling resentful about the way 
veterans were received,” he says. “I wanted to write 
a book about my experience—even started several 
times—then realized I had to begin being more re- 
sponsible. I joined the Postal Service in 1973.” 

Now, with a secure job, his wife, Patricia, and 
their two children, Joshua and Kari-Ann, his life 
should be perfect. But something is missing. He 
longs to see the men who shared such an important 
period of his life. Hesitantly, he tries to explain. “I 
just can’t tell how much it means to meet again 
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someone you lived with and fought beside. There’s 
no one else you can relate to in the same way.” 
Over the years, Bauer has been in contact with 
some of the men from his company. “We're a 
meager 25 in search of the others,” he says, “and | 
think this is a good time for us to get together be- 
cause the public’s perception of us seems to be 
turning around. That means we can drop the bit- 
terness and spend our time swapping experiences.” 
Bauer’s company: 25th Military Police, 25th In- 
fantry and Americal Divisions, Vietnam 1966- 
1967. If you were a member or know anyone who 
was, please contact Charles Bauer, Route 1, Box 
391-D, Highland Lakes, NJ 07422-9611. @ 
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NEW PMG WELCOMES POSTAL CHALLENGE 


Albert V. Casey talks about the challenge and opportunity of being the 67th 
Postmaster General. 


Meet the two most recent appointees to the Postal Service Board of Governors. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAIL: 
A VISIT TO THE BRITISH POST OFFICE 


A Milwaukee carrier visits the British Post Office, picks up employees’ jargon and 
learns how they move their mail. 


POSTAL LIFE GOES TO THE MOVIES 


Test your movie trivia knowledge—match movie titles with scenes from these 
famous flicks with postal themes. 


DO YOU HAVE THE ‘WRITE’ STUFF? 


Write a story about a postal character or subject and you could win $300 and 
have your story published in Postal Life. 


MAIL ORDER FLIMFLAM ? 
Postal Inspectors have their hands full trying to keep up with the inventive 
imaginations of postal con artists and their never-ending schemes. 


INTELPOST: FASTEST MAIL ON EARTH 


The what, how, when and where of INTELPOST, the Postal Service’s interna- 
tional mail service. 


Postal news in brief. 


POSTAL PERSONALITIES 

A window clerk from Paterson, NJ, hopes a reunion with the men he served 
with in Vietnam will help heal the bitterness from that war. A former band 
leader turned window clerk from South Lynnfield, MA, uses his skills as a show- 
man to sell Express Mail. And a carrier from Tulsa, OK, performs at birthday 
parties and hospitals as “Toot the Clown.” 


ON OUR COVER: 


Millicent (Millie) Dodd delivers mail by bicycle past traditional thatched-roof 
houses in Newnham, England. Photo by Jim Winchell. 
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